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WHEN FOUND— 


HIS being the month in which falls the anniversary of Dickens’s 
T death, we follow our custom of reprinting an article on the 
event from a paper of the period. The one chosen is from The 
Tomahawk, a satirical journal edited by Arthur a’Beckett, who in 
all probability was responsible for the appreciation of “‘ the great 
magician of the pen,’’ as he calls him. Zhe Tomahawk was a paper 
in whose columns matters were treated more flippantly than 
seriously ; and we find the writer offering apologies for dealing with 
the subject from a point of view somewhat foreign to the periodical’s 
custom. “Our duty,” he says, ‘“‘is but to tear and rend—to show 
the hateful face of Hypocrisy to the world.’’ Surely Dickens felt 
that his duty, too, and as surely he performed it. But the article 
has the certain touch of earnestness in it, and it was hardly necessary 
to admit that it was written from the heart; that is clearly shown, 
and our readers will be in agreement with all the sentiments ex- 
pressed throughout. 


* * * * % 


We have heard a good deal lately of newly discovered portraits of 
Dickens which on careful examination have proved to be of a very 
dubious nature. We publish this month as a frontispiece a portrait 
of the novelist, which if not absolutely new, is at any rate authentic, 
and one that we have never seen before, nor have we been able to 
find any person in this country who had until Mr. W. G. Wilkins, 
of Pittsburg, forwarded a copy to us. Mr. Wilkins tells us it was 
taken by Gurney, of New York, in 1868, and is in his possession. 
Our reproduction is from an enlargement he kindly sent to us, and 
forms a very interesting and valuable addition to the now very long 
list of the excellent portraits of the author. 


% * * * * 

Arrangements are in the making for the summer festival of the 
Fellowship, the completion of which will depend entirely on the 
number of members willing to join in the project. The proposition 
is that Blundestone, the birthplace of David Copperfield, should 
be the objective, and that train should be taken to Lowestoft and 
the party driven to Blundestone, and thence along the route taken 
by Barkis into Yarmouth, the return journey to town being taken 
from Yarmouth. This would be an ideal trip for a summer’s day and 
@ most interesting one for Dickensians. In order to make it possible 
it will be necessary to leave Liverpool Street Station at 7.30 o’clock in 
the morning, arriving back in town about 10 at night. The date 
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of the proposed trip is Saturday, July 17th, and the cost, including 
train, drive, lunch and tea, would be about 10s. each. As nothing 
definite can be fixed until a certain number have promised to join the 
excursion, we ask those willing to do so to communicate with “The 
Secretary,’’ the Dickens Fellowship, 1, Whitcomb House, Whitcomb 
Street, W.C., by June 15th, in order that full particulars may be 
announced in our July issue. 
* * * * * 

As will be seen from a report on another page, a new branch of 
the Fellowship has been formed in Montreal, due to the enthusiasm 
of Mr. E. S. Williamson, of Toronto, and is, we believe, the fourth 
branch to his credit in Canada. Meanwhile, Mr. Williamson’s 
own branch in Toronto still holds premier place in the Fellowship, 
for, we understand, its roll number for the year will be the round 
one of one thousand. 

* * * * * 

Mr. W. Teignmouth Shore will deliver a lecture in connection 
with the Summer Festival of the National Home Reading Union on 
June 17th, at the Society’s Hall, John Street, Adelphi, W.C. The 
subject of the lecture is one especially interesting to Dickensians, 
dealing as it does with ‘‘ London and London Life in Fiction.’’ It 
will start at 8.30, and tickets for admission may be had at one 
shilling each from The Secretary, The National Home Reading 
Union, 12, York Buildings, Adelphi, W.C., who will be pleased also 
to forward to any applicant a full list of meetings, excursions, etc., 
arranged in connection with their festival. 

* * * * * 


Mr. John Duxbury, of the Manchester Branch, is creating a great 
impression in America with his recital of A Christmas Carol. He 
receives an enthusiastic reception wherever he goes, whilst the Press 
is unstinted in its praise of his elocutionary powers. 

* * * * * 


A new comic opera adapted from The Pickwick Papers, entitled 
‘“* Dingley Dell: or a Glimpse of the Immortals,’’ was performed at 
the Theatre Royal, Bath, on March 25th. It was written by Edwin 
Fagg, and the music was cumposed by L. D. C. Thomas and C. 
Wright. The characters, which were entirely represented by local 
amateurs, included Alfred Jingle (a scamp), Winkle, Tupman, 
Snodgrass (Pickwickians), Pickwick (the Immortal), the two 
Wellers, Mrs. Bardell and Tommy, the Wardles, Arabella Allen, 
Mrs. Cluppins, Mrs. Sanders, Mary, and numerous smaller ones. 
The scene of the first Act was ‘‘ Inn Yard of White Hart, Borough,’’ 
morning ; of Act 2, ‘‘ Dingley Dell,’’ afternoon ; and of Act 3, ‘‘ The 
Hall of Old Wardle’s House,’’ evening. There were four perform- 
ances, each of which, so we are informed, went without a hitch, and 
full justice was done to the clever book and to the bright and tuneful 
music. This paragraph was crowded out of our last issue. Belated 
as it may seem now, we print it as a matter worthy of record in our 


pages. 
Tue Eprror. 
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CHARLES DICKENS * 
Born February 7th, 1812. Died June gth, 1870 


Wet can we say of Charles Dickens that has not been said 
before? written by abler pens than ours, felt by tenderer hearts 
than ours. 

We are merely satirists. Our duty is but to tear and rend— 
to show the hateful face of Hypocrisy to the World, to rob Folly 
of the sound of bells. What right have we to stand near the great 
man’s grave, to add our wreath of cyprus to the immortelles 
strewn o’er the dead’s last resting-place ? 

But little, our mission is with the living, our task a life-long 
fight. We have no time for grief, sighs, tears. And yet we can- 
not let the earth rest on Dickens’s grave without writing a few humble 
words in his honour. Writing them from the heart with faltering 
pen and trembling hands. Writing them in bitter sorrow—sorrow 
unbounded, sorrow without end. 

In years to come our words may appear extravagant; but now, 
while the loss of our great, good novelist is upon us our grief is 
shared by a people, a race, a world! 

Charles Dickens was not only a romancer. He was a mighty 
teacher, as powerful as the ablest preacher of modern times. His 
mission was one of mercy. He did not come among us to war with 
his enemies, to join petty cliques, to support petty coteries. No, 
his life was spent (ah! how soon) in showing us that real good 
might be mingled with apparent bad, how the wealthy man might 
be a Christian, how the poor man need not always be a brute. 
He drew nearer to one another class to class; in a word, he taught 
one half of the world how the other lived. This he did without 
ostentation, without a thought for self. He was proud of his pro- 
fession, not of his brain ; thanked his God for his power to do good, 
not for his means of gaining fame. 

He has gone away for ever from among us, but he has left books 
that will bear his name down to generations and generations, and 
generations yet to come. He and his fellow-worker, Thackeray, 
represent, and represent worthily, the literature of the century. 
Macaulay may have been a great historian, but his name will not 
live as long as ‘‘ Charles Dickens.’’ Tennyson may be a great poet, 
but he will be forgotten before ‘‘ Thackeray,’’ because a meaning- 
less word. Who have we to succeed these two great men? Wilkie 
Collins? Absurd. Charles Reade? Ridiculous. The first is a 
writer who would delight the heart of the Manager of the Ambigu 
—the second turns ‘‘ blue books ’’ into romances, poor specimens 
of human uature into grotesque burlesque. Anthony Trollope can 
write of small beer, and Miss Braddon of the beauties of the lime- 
light and the delight of Zondon Journal society! Who else have 
we? No one—absolutely no one! It is too true—no one! 

As we write the vision of his works pass before us, and we see 
the creations of his brain in all their unparalleled excellence. 
Comedy and tragedy, smiles and tears, mirth and pathos. 

* Reprinted from “ The Tomahawk ; a Saturday Journal of Satire,” edited by 
Arthur a’Beckett, June 25th, 1870, 
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First then is Pickwick—the great, the good Pickwick. Pickwick, 
who in spite of his smalls and his spectacles, and absurd mishaps, 
is a gentleman every inch of him. Near him follows Sam Weller, 
first of humorists, most genial of satirists. A man whose fund of 
anecdote would have made the fortune of a rival Percy, whose 
readiness in the hour of danger would have bought a reputation for 
the stupidest of generals and most incapable of commanders-in- 
chief. And there, too, is Jingle. Adventurer and liar, and—poor 
debtor. Ah, there is seen the master hand of Dickens. Who can 
hate Jingle after that touching scene in Whitecross Street? That 
scene that brings out the struggling good from the mass of bad. 
There, too, is Winkle, born only to illustrate Seymour’s pencil, 
and Snodgrass, and the rival editors, and a score of others. The 
vision fades, and another picture takes its place. 

Now we have David Copperfield, gentlest and kindliest of lads, 
condemning and yet admiring Steerforth, as that headstrong youth 
denounces the poor usher. Then dear childlike Dora appears with 
her tiny dog, and the two fade away together. And Rosa Dartle 
—revengeful Rosa Dartle—pours forth her fierce pitiless invective 
upon little Em’ly’s head, and Peggotty wanders once again through 
the world to find his brother’s child—the child so cruelly lost to 
him. And Micawber, most hopeful of mortals, ‘‘turns up’’ in 
Australia prosperous, happy, and conversational. And the vision 
is crowded with characters all good, all true, and then it fades 
away and gives place to another. 

Martin Chuzzlewit—old Martin and young Martin. Both 
proud, both firm, both obstinate. And here, too, is Mark Tapley, 
who can be jolly under the dismallest of circumstances. And 
Pecksniff hypocrite, and Jonas assassin, and Gamp, the immortal 
Gamp. Snuffy, grinny Gamp—Gamp who is rather more than a 
man and just a trifle less than a woman. And Mercy, poor Mercy, 
and Cherry the Shrew. See how they pass away. 

Ah, here is Dombey—cold, stern Dombey, weeping o’er the 
coffin of his little son. And Florence, sweet patient Florence, 
stands beside him, whispering words of consolation into his grief 
dumb ears. And see there is Captain Cuttle, and the friendly 
Toots. And the serpent Carker, and Edith proud and scornful. 
More yet. 

Nicholas Nickleby at Squeers’. See how wretched the boys are 
in spite of the smiles of Miss Fanny, and the brimstone and treacle 
of the Master’s wife. And there is John the genial Yorkshireman, 
and Crummles, with his “real pump and splendid tubs” (a char- 
acter that should not be lost upon Mr. Dion Boucicault), and poor 
Smike. And see Mrs. Nickleby, full of ideas and anecdotes—so 
full, that they mix together in a sad jumble, reminding one of a 
badly-dressed salad. And there, too, is Ralph Nickleby, stern 
Ralph Nickleby, money-lender and brute, and Kate, sweet Kate, 
and Lord Verisopht, and Sir Mulberry Hawk. And again the 
vision fades. 

Little Dorrit is here now, with her patient, loving face. And 
see, the Circumlocution Office is again open to the public, and still 
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attempts the solution of that most difficult of problems, “ how not 
to do it.’”’ And the shadow, the blighting shadow, of the Mar- 
shalsea falls across the vision, and it fades away. 

But why should we write further? Is not every character we 
have mentioned known and admired by the- whole nation? Do 
not the creations of Dickens belong to us, live among us? 

And he has gone! This great magician of the pen has gone. 
Writing to the last, good, noble words, fighting to the last against 
Evil and Sham. He has gone for ever, leaving us to mourn for 
him—leaving us to sigh as we discover in the Shadow of Death 
““The Mystery of Edwin Drood! ’’ 


DICKENS IN BAYHAM STREET 


By WILLOUGHBY MATCHETT 
I 


(‘HE bright, attractive, cosy, warmly gleaming, be-mirrored 

dining-room at Gadshill, and the poor little back garret at 
Bayham Street! These are two spots intimately associated with 
the life of Charles Dickens, forming the most striking possible 
contrast: two spots, above all, to be thought of with reverence ; the 
one being that portion of his pleasant goal specially hallowed by | 
his death in it; the other being the bedroom—if we can call it 
such—allotted to him in his first London home, particularly to be 
held sacred by reason of his boyish wretchedness caused by the pain 
of that sudden wrench of him from his beloved Chatham, and the 
strange state of neglect and solitary condition into which he now 
seemed to fall, things wondered at, pondered on, and—can we 
doubt it?—-secretly wept over here. Two spots ever to remain 
blessed in the memory of one who has seen them! 

Safe enough from the destroying hand of time for many a year 
yet seems Gadshill Place, but not so the Camden Town abode. 
This, the ‘‘mean, small tenement’’ of Forster’s description, by 
the look of it, does not seem likely to be over long in the land. 
In due course no doubt it will come down, and another Dickens 
landmark will be swept into oblivion. Needless to say, the house 
has hardly been improved by ninety-seven years of existence, yet 
one could wish its preservation, if only for the sake of the little 
garret. 

A wonderful little garret this, for though the boy was miserable 
enough in it in all conscience, here, too, was a secretly cherished 
happiness. Here were very likely written—certainly read and 
smiled over rapturously—those first real beginnings in authorship, 
which he himself thought ‘‘ extremely clever,’’ but was too bashful 
to show to anyone. One wonders how the little garret contained 
such joy as must have been his in these rare moments when this 
early assertion of his genius flecked—nay, filled—the poor box-like 
place with a generous sort of sunshine, all its own. 

It is noteworthy that these youthful papers were not poems or 
full-blown stories as are the attempts of many children with 
literary leanings, but were a real useful, practical grounding of 
himself in the first element of his art, the description of character 
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and that alone. Whether this was undertaken by him as a distinct 
means to a considered end, or was merely the dim feeling out of 
his genius for its real métzer, it is difficult to say. Two personali- 
ties he found to his hand, both touched with oddity, both appealing 
to his humour: one, an old barber who re-arranged Napoleon’s 
life for him on a plan of his own; the other a deaf old woman who 
waited on the family, and who made delicate hashes with walnut 
ketchup. What would we not give to see these sketches now! 
What became of them—who can say! Only the silent, solitary 
little garret knows. It has its little eye of a window half open 
as if struck motionless in the act of winking: what secrets might 
it not disclose if it only could and would! Poor, mean, magical 
little garret! 

If Dickens in his manhood could have seen again this nightly 
resting-place of his stricken boyhood one feels convinced he would 
never have applied to it any term carrying with it the meaning 
of a room; rather would he have called it a coop, a crib, a hutch, 
a kennel, what you will—anything but that. True it has a small 
flight of stairs all to itself, but only because there is nowhere else 
for the stairs to go to. They would seem to have set out with the 
vigorous intent of mounting to a third story, but, maybe, the 
builder was in a hurry—had to go to his dinner or something— 
and so he clapped the roof on. They remind one, these stairs, 
somewhat of Mr. Micawber—fittingly enough, for he lived here 
once—they seem to wear a pompously polite air of saying, ‘‘ Behold 
here is a Sleeping Apartment,’’ and you go up them and Behold 
here is nothing but a sort of cupboard some four and a half feet 
high, hanging over the stairway. 

““My room was at the top of the house at the back: a close 
chamber, stencilled all over with an ornament which my young 
imagination represented as a blue muffin, and very scantily fur- 
nished.’’ Thus Dickens in David Copperfield, describing David's 
room when he lodged with the Micawbers, and although the 
Micawbers’ house of that time was not taken from the Bayham 
Street house but from the one in Gower Street North, one rather 
fancies this particular apartment was transferred mentally from 
Bayham Street, for the reason that it is not likely that Dickens 
had two such rooms, one after the other, particularly as the Gower 
Street house was larger than the one in Bayham Street, being 
more than double the rent. The description fits the little garret 
precisely, except as regards the blue muffins. No doubt they were 
there once, but, alas! Time has had them for his tea long, long ago. 

Poor as the little garret was, it was the base from which Dickens 
made London his own. Amid his regrets for Chatham there 
gradually stole upon him a curious liking for the larger life of the 
metropolis—as seen in the real town, not in his own suburb, be it 
remarked. With a childish prescience that belonged to his genius, 
he dimly divined that he had need of London. He had a distinct 
flair for the squalid life of crowded areas; the Seven Dials and all 
the unsavoury St. Giles’s quarter won upon his heart with fascinat- 
ing sway. Apparently he was still too young to be allowed to 
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go far by himself—though we hear of one occasion when he stole 
down alone to Covent Garden—but he was taken walks about the 
town and occasionally carried off to the East-end, far away to 
Limehouse, to visit his godfather, the rigger, and then, as it were, 
he quaffed long draughts of London life that would seem to have 
filled him with a sort of delirious happiness for the time. Ah, the 
visions this little garret held! 

Much as he desired to be out and about, letting the low life of 
the town permeate his mind, rather than making formal observa 
tion of it, he did not want in the slightest degree to be of it 
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himself—in fact, he could not have been had he wished it, he was 
so indubitably marked a little gentleman; his instinct from the 
first was to use what he saw as material, his own humorous outlook 
was ever the supreme fact for him under the heavens. His soul 
would have loathed the very thought of ever coming to utter some 
such complacent reminiscence as poor Goldsmith’s, ‘‘ When I lived 
among the beggars of Axe Lane.’’ True, as regards one episode, 
he came to say something akin to this, but he said it very, very 
bitterly. No beggary for him, thank you, or anything at all 
approaching it. With the whole strength of his boyish being he 
earnestly desired, knowing instinctively what was in himself, to be 
above all poor modes of life, including the shabby-gentility of 
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home, with its devious ways of debt. He wanted to rule out life 
for himself with a straight line of advancement, but all that came 
to him in Bayham Street was the necessity for helping in the 
house, blacking his father’s boots, and running the family errands. 
The house itself, apart from the garret, was, despite Forster’s 
epithets, not so bad. It had been built some ten years only when 
the Dickenses came to reside here, and the environment was 
practically semi-rural. One might call it a cottage, perhaps, if it 
had not a basement; but, having that, the lack of a third story 
gives it a curiously stunted look as if it were a sort of Peter Pan 
residence that wouldn’t grow up. Dickens, undoubtedly de- 
scribing the house and its neighbours in the XXVIIth Chapter of 
David Copperfield, says: “‘ They were all built on one monotonous 
pattern, and looked like the early copies of a blundering boy who was 
learning to make houses, and had not yet got out of his cramped 
brick-and-mortar pothooks.’’ He makes this description apply to 
all the houses in the street, which he indicates vaguely as being 
near the Veterinary College; in reality it only applies to one row. 
The district has perhaps somewhat degenerated since Dickens’s 
boyhood, but Bayham Street remains in essentials what it was then 
—a broad, quietish, respectable street, not in the least slummy ; 
grass, however, no longer growing in it as it did then. Somewhat 
out of the beaten track of traffic it is as it was then, but there are 
in it now—dotted here and there among the houses—a few places 
of business, while then the street was almost purely residential, 
being selected by certain artists and literary men, and retired 
tradesmen, as a pleasant, and no doubt cheapish, part in which 
to live; also by those who, while carrying on business ‘‘ in town,”’ 
liked to have their abode ‘‘in the country.’’ Despite what Forster 
tells us, there were boys living in the street who might have been 
companions to young Charles. Francis Holl, for instance, father 
of Frank Holl, the artist, himself an A.R.A., and an admirable 
amateur actor, who had been born in this very street and was eight 
years old at the time. But such likely companions would perhaps look 
askance at a boy of their own class who was obviously receiving no 
education, and one suspects that, in any case, Dickens’s natural 
sensitiveness on the point would not dispose him to meet advances. 
That he was deeply hurt in his pride, too, by the financial difficulty 
of his father—a thing undreamt of by the happy child of Chatham 
—seems only too probable, particularly if the stress were 
heightened—as a passage in Copperfield seems to suggest—by the 
painful fact of an execution in the house on one or two occasions. 
So the sordid cares and narrow ways of home would seem to have 
clung to the boy like an enveloping mist that he could not shake 
off, tingeing his view of the neighbourhood, while the stuffiness of 
his garret must have seemed to abide in his nostrils even in the 
large spaciousness of the adjacent open country. It is not un- 
likely that along Bayham Street itself he fell into a far-away look 
and dreamy manner. It is so little altered, this street, that, 
standing in it, one can imagine him easily enough taking his lonely 
way—dressed in the short jacket of the period, and always on his 
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head the white beaver topper which had been the badge of his 
school at Chatham, and which he was to wear for a long time 
yet. Over yonder, at a point just beyond the almshouses, which 
marked the top of the street then, though they don’t now, the 
musing boy sometimes stood and looked over the dust-heaps and 
dock-leaves and fields at the cupola of St. Paul’s looming through 
the smoke, a treat that served him for hours of vague reflection 
afterwards. Alack, that view has gone this—-Heaven knows how 
many years ago! 

At the back of the almshouses themselves, with an entrance in 
Camden Street, is a 
burial ground, now dis- 
used, and here had been 
laid to rest, only a few 
years previous to the 
family’s residence in 
Baybam Street, an emi- 
nent literary man with 
a name not unlike the 
boy’s own — Charles 
Dibden. His tomb- 
stone, which has four 
lines from Tom Bowling 
graved on it, and occu- 
pies a central position, 
could scarce have es- 
caped the notice of the 
boy, had he access to 
the ground at all, and, 
indeed, it may well 
have acted asa stimulus 
to him, so earnestly 
desirous of being an 
eminent man himself. 
In the same ground lies 
buried Hugh Hewson, : 
sald to, be the original ig LITTLE GARRET IN THE BAYHAM STREET HOUSE 
of Smollett’s Strap, ene Photo hy Walter Dexter 
of young Charles’s : 
childish heroes. But of thishe would know nothing. Other items in 
the neighbourhood might be mentioned that might have appealed to 
his imagination. 

Up in the little, solitary garret, however, the romance he was 
weaving was not of the past. Strap, Pipes, Trunnion, all that 
joyous company, had seemed to him to have their being in and 
about Chatham—let them remain so! But here over yonder where 
the distant lights were and the hubbub and roar went on that so 
fascinated his ears—yes, yes, could he not in fancy hear it now ?— 
listen! even in this little garret—there seemed to his titillated 
brain delightful suggestion of new Straps, modern Pipeses and 
Trunnions to find a birth there. So the hubbub and roar ebbed 
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to faint music sounding like a mother’s call to him, bedewing his 
eyes and bringing a wan smile to his lips as he nestled himself to 
sleep. 

ve me, let us reverence the little garret! For genius was 
quickened here. To-day an empty flower-pot is on the window-sill ; 
somebody’s old straw hat is on the floor; silence and desolation 
reign throughout the house. Vainly the wind soughs at the case- 
ment for the figure of the boy. 

(To be‘ continued.) 


MR. BRANSBY WILLIAMS AND THE RAVEN 


| eas month the collection of animals in Glasgow known as the 

Scottish Zoo was sold bylauction, amongst which was a talking 
raven. Mr. Bransby Williams, who was appearing in his impersona- 
tions of characters from Dickens at the Empire Theatre there, 
determined to possess it. This was only! natural, but he found in 
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order to secure it he had to enter into keen competition with Mr. 
Frank Bostock, Mr. Frank Ginnett and many other owners of 
menageries. However, he succeeded in his object, for the raven was 
eventually knocked down to him at a high price. 

Mr. Williams has not yet decided if he will attempt to teach the 
bird to use the words Barnaby’s raven used, and so make his 
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impersonation of the character more realistic. If he finds that is not 
possible, he has another very excellent idea in his mind regarding the 
bird. In the meantime he is very pleased with his bargain, as the 
picture here reproduced clearly shows. 


POETICAL TRIBUTES TO CHARLES DICKENS 
LIV 
THE GRAVE OF CHARLES DICKENS 


E sleeps as he should sleep—among the great 
In the old Abbey: amid the few 
Of England’s famous thousands, whose high state 
Is to lie with her monarchs—monarchs too. 
Monarchs who men’s minds ’neath their sway could bring 
By might of wit and humour, wisdom, lore, 
Music of spoken line or sounded string, 
Or Art that lives when artists are no more. 
His grave is in the heart of England’s heart, 
This shrine within her shrine; and all around 
Is no name but in Letters or in Art 
Sounds as the names of the immortals sound. 
Of some the ashes lie beside his dust, 
Of some but marble forms and names are here, 
But grave or cenotaph, remains or bust, 
They will find place for thee, their latest peer. 
Macaulay, many-sided mind, receive 
By thine, the frame that housed a mind as keen 
To take an impress, or an impress leave, 
From things, or on things, read or heard or seen. 
Welcome, oh Addison, with calm, wise face, 
His coming, who has peopled English air 
With types of humour, tenderness and grace 
Than which thine own are less rich and more rare. 
Make room, oh tuneful Handel, at thy feet; 
Make room, oh worthy Sheridan, at thy head; 
Shift, Johnson, till thou leave him grave-space meet ; 
Garrick, whose art he loved, press to him dead. 
Thou, too, his brother of our time, last lost, 
Thackeray, bend thy brow with kindly cheer 
On him, thy comrade, wave-worn, tempest-tost, 
Who from life’s voyage comes to harbour here. 
All the more welcome that he seeks his rest, 
Without the pomps that follow great ones’ ends, 
No mourners save the natural ones that prest 
About the father’s coffin, or the friends’. 
No sable train with plume and plate and pall, 
No long parade of undertaker’s woe; 
Scarfed nrutes and feathered hearse and coursers tall; 
All that bemocks the grave with hollow show. 
Humbly they brought him in the summer morn, 
Humbly and hopefully they laid him down; 
And on the plate that tells when dead, when born, 
His children’s love like England's lays a crown. 
z From Punch, June 25th, 1870. 
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DICKENS’S USE OF THE WORD “GENTLEMAN” 


By R. T. YOUNG 


lg of Dickens—and happily they are legion still, despite 

the changes of the tide of literary fashion—may be divided 
into two classes. There are those, mostly, one might say, of the 
gentler sex, of ‘‘ uncertain age,’’ and of an ‘‘early Victorian” 
taste in fiction as in other things who can still be moved by his 
pathos. Be it so. It is not well to be too hasty in our judgment 
of the gentle heart that can still be touched with genuine synipathy 
for the sufferings of Florence Dombey, or to be too supercilious 
in our sneer at the simple, tender soul who drops a silent tear 
over the death of little Nell. Scorn me if you will, O ‘‘ superior 
person,’’ but let me confess without a blush that, when ‘‘a very 
small boy,’’ as Dickens would say, I could never read of the passing 
of that little heroine without a lump coming into my throat and 
a mist gathering before my eyes. I daresay I could read the 
passage now and not be greatly moved, and yet I feel that old 
association, if nothing else, would call up at least the shadowy 
ghost of my childish grief. Charles Lamb, in a most beautiful 
passage in his essay on ‘‘ New Year’s Eve,’’ contrasts the man 
Charles, anxious, careworn, sophisticated, unable to be wholly 
natural (but there he judged himself too harshly) with the boy 
Charles, gentle, shrinking, simple-minded, attractive in his very 
weakness, ‘“‘that ‘other me’ with its patient small-pox at five, 
and rougher medicaments.’’ He gazes regretfully upon himself 
as on a totally different personality at that early age, and at last 
bursts out, ‘“God help thee, Elia, how art thou changed? thou 
art sophisticated!’’ I daresay many of us go through a literary 
metamorphosis analogous to Lamb’s personal one, and think with 
a touch of pensiveness of the days when our feelings lay nearer 
the surface, and when we lived with our favourite characters in 
fiction in a way that somehow seems to have become a lost art 
in our maturer years. 

The other, and probably very much larger class of Dickens’s 
lovers, are those who read him for his humour alone. I wish to 
call the attention of my courteous reader of this class to 
one phase, I might almost say one example, of that humour, 
namely, Dickens’s use of the word “gentleman.” It is peculiar 
to himself. It is the very embodiment and of the very essence 
of the spirit of his humour. Definition is very difficult, 
and never more difficult than in such a case as the present. I 
frankly confess that to set down in bald print and in definite 
language wherein consists the essentially Dickensian humour in 
the use of the word ‘‘gentleman’’ baffles me. The thing is 
too subtle and elusive. It evades grasp. One can only say, 
“Read him in his whimsical moods, and you cannot fail to feel 
what I mean.’’ It is difficult to explain the ever-fresh joke in 
his use of the word, but the joke is none the less there, all the 
same, almost every time the word “‘ gentleman ’”’ crops up. Per- 
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haps the humour of it lies in contrast, the implied contrast be- 
tween the nobleness of the word itself and the ignobleness of many 
who, with no shadow of right, lay claim to the title. It is on 
this contrast between pretension and reality, so often seen in real 
‘life, that Dickens almost unconsciously seizes, and holds up the 
poor sham to eternal ridicule. For instance, in one of the early 
chapters of Martin Chuzalewit we have almost a dictionary defini- 
tion of the Dickensian gentleman. The ‘‘gentleman’’ in this 
particular case is Mr. Montague Tigg, and he is introduced to the 
reader as follows :—‘‘ It happened then, and lastly, that Mr. Peck- 
sniff found himself immediately collared by something which smelt 
like several damp umbrellas, ‘a barrel of beer, a cask of warm 
brandy and water, and a small parlour full of stale tobacco smoke, 
mixed: and .. . found himself standing opposite to, and in the 
grasp of, a perfectly strange gentleman of still stranger appearance, 
who with his disengaged hand rubbed his own head very hard, 


and looked at him, Pecksniff, with an evil countenance.’’ Then 
follows the definition by the author himself of the typical 
Dickensian “ gentleman”’:—‘ The gentleman was of that order of 
appearance which is currently termed shabby genteel . . . He 


was very dirty and very jaunty; very bold and very mean; very 
swaggering and very slinking; very much like a man who might 
have been something better, and unspeakably like a man who 
deserved to be something worse.’’ ‘‘ Pulling up one’s shirt collar’ 
seems to have been the approved mode of swaggering and looking 
big in the early years of the nineteenth century, though the 
operation is one of the mysteries which I have never been able to 
fathom. Very rich is the description of the impotent efforts of 
Mr. Tigg in this direction, in the ensuing interview, in the course 
of which he finds it to be to his interest to make peace with Mr. 
Pecksniff. ‘‘ ‘I am proud to know you, and I beg your pardon,’ 
said the gentleman, touching his hat and subsequently diving 
behind his cravat for his shirt collar, which, however, he did not 
succeed in bringing to the surface... ‘Very good,’ remarked 
the gentleman . . . With that he made another dive for his shirt 
collar, and brought wp a string.’’ This gentleman is not, to my 
thinking at least, nearly such an interesting personage when, later 
in the story, he reappears in fine clothes, and as one of the or- 
dinary villains of the piece. 

As another illustration of the skilful and humorous use made 
of the contrast between pretension and reality, take this scene from 
the Pickwick Papers. 

Mr. Pickwick, ever ready to embrace an opportunity of studying 
human nature, allows himself to be introduced to a select club 
of gentlemen. ‘‘ A profound silence, quite contrary to Mr. Pick- 
wick’s expectation, succeeded. ‘ You don’t find this sort of thing 
disagreeakle, I hope, sir?’ said his right-hand neighbour, a 
gentleman in a checked shirt and mosaic studs, with a cigar in his 
mouth. ‘ Not in the least,’ replied Mr. Pickwick; ‘I like it very 
much, although I am no smoker myself.’ ‘I should be very sorry 
to say I wasn’t,’ interposed another gentleman on the opposite 

Lehi is 
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side of the table. ‘It’s board and lodgings to me, is smoke.’ Mr. 
Pickwick glanced at the speaker, and thought that if it were wash- 
ang too, it would be all the better.’’ 

In the strange vicissitudes of fortune, Mr. Pickwick and Sam 
Weller find themselves within the walls of the Fleet Prison, and 
nothing could more aptly illustrate the Dickensian estimate of the 
Dickensian gentleman than the following passage of arms between 
Sam and one of the too numerous “‘ gentlemen ’’ denizens of the 
prison. ‘‘ Mr. Smangle himself, who was already partially dressed, 
was seated on his bedstead, occupied in the desperately hopeless 
attempt of staring Mr. Weller out of countenance . . . ‘ Well, 
will you know me again?’ said Mr. Smangle with a frown. ‘I'd 
svear to you anyvere’s, sir,’ replied Sam cheerfully. ‘Don’t be 
impertinent to a gentleman, sir,’ said Mr. Smangle. ‘ Not on no 
account,’ replied Sam. ‘If you'll tell me w’en he wakes, I’ll 
be upon the wery best extra-super behaviour!’ This observation, 
having a remote tendency to imply that Mr. Smangle was no 
gentleman, kindled his ire,’ &c., &. The prison in fact is full 
of ‘‘gentlemen,’”’ or at least of the sorry pretentious ragamuffins 
to whom Dickens with infinite gusto applies the term, from the 
gentleman who was leaning out of the window endeavouring, with 
great perseverance, to spit upon the crown of the hat of a personal 
friend on the parade below, to the ‘‘ gentleman who fastened his 
coat all the way up to his chin by means of a pin and a button 
alternately, had a very coarse red face, and looked like a drunken 
chaplain, which indeed he was.’’ One feels the hopelessness of 
attempting in cold blood to say exactly wherein the humour lies. 
One can only feel it, and chuckle in silence over it. 

Let us look now at the ‘‘ gentleman ’’ where he is spoken of more 
genially and with less manifest contempt, but in a manner none 
the less characteristic. Examples so crowd upon one that it is 
difficult to make a selection. To take one almost at random, 
when that most real and lovable of all Dickens’s female characters, 
Esther Summerson, is speaking of the pictures in her room in Bleak 
House, she describes one which represented ‘‘ four angels of Queen 
Anne’s reign, taking a complacent gentleman to heaven, in festoons, 
with some difficulty.’’ By the way, we know that gentleman. We 
have all met him. We know how complacent he would be in the 
circumstances ; how he would enjoy the angelic escort—and the 
festoons ; how surprised he would be at there being any difficulty 
about his aerial transit, suggestive perhaps of a doubt (not hitherto 
in his mind) as to his ultimate destination! Here, again, the in- 
troduction of the term ‘‘ gentleman ’’ is truly Dickensian. 

To refer to the Pickwick Papers once more; in these immortal 
memoirs, Dickens revels among his own peculiar gentlemen. The 
Pickwickian gentleman is almost always qualified by some ridiculous 
peculiarity of dress or general appearance. For instance, in 
bringing the Muggletonian cricketers upon the scene (‘‘ all Muggle- 
ton against an eleven of Dingley Dell’’), he introduces us to 
several of the real sort. ‘‘ ‘ You had better step into the marquee, 
I think, sir,’ said one very stout gentleman whose body and legs 
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looked like half a gigantic roll of flannel, elevated on a couple of 
inflated pillow cases. ‘ You’ll find it much pleasanter, sir,’ urged 
another stout gentleman, who strongly resembled the other half of 
the roll of flannel aforesaid.’’ And then, when the match actually 
begins, it is the gentlemen who all unconsciously provide the 
rollicking humour of the scene. ‘‘ Did an elderly gentleman essay 
to stop the progress of the ball, it rolled between his legs or slipped 
between his fingers. Did a slim gentleman try to catch it, it struck 
him on the nose, and bounded pleasantly off with redoubled 
violence, while the slim gentleman’s eyes filled with water and his 
form writhed with anguish.’’ Here let it be said that the 
Dickensian gentleman is very often nameless—‘‘a shabby gentle- 
man,’’ ‘“‘a mottle-faced gentleman,’’ ‘‘ a placid gentleman,’’ ‘‘ one 
very lank gentleman,”’ “‘ a red-faced gentleman ’’ ; these ate a few 
of the gentlemen over and over again thrust mockingly upon the 
reader’s notice. Not all are nameless, however, as we have already 
seen. Two of the very richest of them (in the humorous, though 
assuredly not in the pecuniary sense) are well known to every 
Dickens lover. These are Mr. Alfred Jingle (“‘ tall gentleman— 
dress coat—long legs—thin body?’’), and Mr. Micawber. The 
actual term ‘‘ gentleman ’’ is hardly ever applied to these two, or 
indeed to any who figure largely in the plot of any of the stories. 
Rather it is applied when a personage, a kind of supernumerary 
on the stage, is sketched, ever mockingly, in a few master strokes, 


‘ 


as ‘‘one silent gentleman with glazed and fishy eyes, and only one 


button on his waistcoat,’’ or, ‘‘a faint gentleman . . . he wore no 
neckcloth. His complexion, naturally muddy, was rendered 
muddier by too strict an economy of soap and water. . . He was 


not singular, to be sure, in these respects, for every gentleman on 
board appeared to have had a difference with his laundress, and 
to have left off washing himself in early youth.”’ 

Dickens, indeed, sometimes carries this anonymity of his 
gentlemen to extraordinary lengths; it almost seems as if he can’t 
bring himself to depart from the joke by condescending on a name. 
For instance, in Martin Chuzalewit, we are introduced to a certain 
set of ‘‘ gentlemen ”’ residents in a London boarding-house. One 
of them, ‘‘the youngest gentleman,’’ becomes quite prominent, 
temporarily and feebly, by his hopeless passion for Miss Mercy 
Pecksniff. But he is always ‘“‘ the youngest gentleman ’’ until the 
very last of his hopeless love affair, when we are casually informed 
that his name is Augustus Moddle! Then we have “‘ the single 
gentleman ”’ in The Old Curwosity Shop. He first comes upon the 
scene reading a signboard describing a “‘ first floor to let to a 
single gentleman.’’ He is a single gentleman. He inquires with- 
in. And all through the tortuous mazes of the plot of the tale 
he is spoken of as “‘ the single gentleman ’’ ; indeed, one can hardly 
tell without studying the book afresh whether his name was Trent 
or what it was. It is a point of no importance. Would the 
reader have ‘‘ Mr. Trent’’ when he can have “‘ the single gentle- 
man’’? One could fill a volume with examples of this inex- 
haustible vein of humour so peculiar to our author, and many 
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instances which cannot be particularised within the limits of a 
fugitive paper will occur to every one who knows and loves his 
Dickens. 

But we have said enough to direct attention of Dickens’s scholars 
to this phase of the master’s humour. Of course, the word “‘ gentle- 
man ’’ is used in its ordinary sense by Dickens at times as by other 
writers. When Mr. Pickwick is described as ‘‘ that immortal 
gentleman,’ the term is not applied in the peculiarly Dickensian 
sense, for Mr. Pickwick 7s a gentleman always. There are old 
gentlemen, too, very often clergymen, who are spoken of most re- 
spectfully by him. But they are a different class from the ‘‘ old 
gen’leman’’ of Sam Weller’s story, who was, Sam rather feared, 
missing after his (Sam’s) parent had (for a consideration) tipped 
over the coachful of Eatanswill voters into a convenient pond. It 
was a satisfaction to Mr. Weller, however, to be able to tell Mr. 
Pickwick that he rather thought that the old gen’leman’s hat was 
found. 

No lover of Dickens will need, one would hope, to have the theme 
of this paper further elaborated. But two other references may 
perhaps be allowed. One, with the usual mocking qualification 
following the application of the term “ gentleman ” to a low fellow, is 
a burlesque Dickensian description of a fifth-rate music hall artiste at 
the piano—“ a professional gentleman, with a bluish nose, and his face 
tied up for the benefit of a toothache.” The other is a bitingly 
sarcastic definition of stupidity. Dickens, speaking of Mr. Pocket’s 
pupil in Great Expectations, says: ‘‘ Bentley Drummle had come to 
Mr. Pocket when he was a head taller than that gentleman, and half 
a dozen heads thicker than most gentlemen.” 


CHARLES DICKENS 
June 9th, 1909 
AN ACROSTIC 
Do we forget? No, still he reigns 
In golden hearts of men. 
Contented, take thy peaceful sleep, 
King of the magic pen. 
England is proud she gave thee birth, 
None other wrote such pathos-mirth. 
Shall we forget ? Ah! when? 


Ss. D. NEWTON, 
Cleethorpes, 


—— 
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‘““AT THE SIGN OF THE GOLDEN CROSS” 


pee above is the title of an excellent and interesting little book 
dealing with the history of the Golden Cross Hotel, in the 
Strand, which the proprietors have sent us. The various hotels 
which have borne the name in the district have had remarkable 
literary and _ historical 
associations, and it was 
well worth making a 
connected story of their 
fame. The name of the 
hotel furnished many 
incidents in connection 
with Dickens’s book, 
and these are made the 
most of by the writer, 
Mr. Stephen E. Hut- 
chins, who seems to 
have missed very little. 
It is evident, too, that 
these associations are 
the ones the hotel most 
prizes, for the sub title 
of the book is “ The 
Famous Coaching Hos- 
telry of Dickens’s Lon- 
don,” and throughout 
its pages there are 
scattered many pictures 
recalling these associa- 
tions, whilst the fron- 
tispiece is a portrait of 
the novelist himself. 
In the space of forty- 
eight pages is crowded 
invaluable information 
dealing with three cen- 
turies, and not only 
Dickensians, but all in- 
terested in old London 
will find the little 
book a valuable topo- 
graphical guide to the 
neighbourhood. The tue cotpEN cross HOTEL IN THE 19TH CENTURY 
pictures themselves are 
well chosen from a rare collection of old prints representing places of 
interest round about, and alone would make the book worthy of 
preservation. Our friends who visit England from abroad should find 
the Golden Cross Hotel very appropriate headquarters on account of 
the sentiment surrounding its history, to say nothing of the comforts 
offered by the proprietors. We understand a copy of “ At the Sign of 
the Golden Cross” will be sent post free for sixpence to any address, 
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QUERIES AND ANSWERS 


“T didn’t know, and now I do know, and that shows the advantage of asking, 
don’t it ?”,—Rosa Darts. 


QUERY 


DIFFERENT STATES OF THE Pickwick PLatEs.—The writer has for some 
years been endeavouring to obtain a complete set of all the Seymour, Buss, 
and Phiz plates of Pickwick that were issued with the monthly parts, 
that is all the plates without the engraved titles which were added in the 
first cloth-bound issue. He has succeeded in obtaining the four original 
Seymour plates in Part 1, and the Phiz reproductions; the three original 
Seymour plates in Part 2; the two Buss plates in Part 3 and the two Phiz 
plates substituted for them; the twelve Phiz in Parts 4 to 9 inclusive; 
and the two duplicate sets of the Phiz drawings in Parts 10 to 20 in- 
clusive. These, according to Mr. John F. Dexter (see Dickens Memento) 
are all the plates without letters issued with the monthly parts. Mr. 
Dexter says: “An edition was published with inscriptions under all the 
etchings for the first time (the illustrations to the parts having the page 
etched in up to Part 12 only). A new set of plates was etched by Phiz to 
illustrate the first portion of the book up to page 265 (excepting the two 
plates to face pp. 73 and 76), and the latter portion of the book was illus- 
trated with one of the sets issued with the parts,’ that is one of the 
duplicate sets issued in Parts 10 to 20. 

Mr. David Croal Thomson, however, says in his “‘ Life and Labours of 
Hablot K. Browne,’’ on page 82: “It was not until Part 10 was issued , 
that the plan of duplication was hit on,and that, when it was, the pre- 
vious parts were reprinted entirely from the newer plates, thus making 
the parts to No. 10 contain either impressions from the first series or the 
second series without intermixture. This is where Dexter and Thomson 
do not agree, for the former says the duplicate plates of the first nine parts 
were not drawn and etched till the cloth-bound volume was issued, and 
then with the engraved titles, while according to Thomson these duplicate 
plates were drawn and etched at the time Part 10 was issued, and the 
duplicates printed, with re-issues of these parts, so that from what Thomson 
says there should be two sets of all the plates in Parts 1 to 9, both without 
letters. The writer is inclined to think that Mr. Dexter is correct, and 
that Mr. Thomson is mistaken, for he has examined no less than six sets, 
either in the monthly parts or copies bound up from the parts, and com- 
pared them with each other, and also with the first cloth-bound 1837 
issue. In every one of the six he has found each of the Phiz plates up 
to page 265 identically the same, but different from the corresponding 
plates with the engraved titles in the bound volume. This may be only 
a coincidence, but it seems to the writer not at all improbable, if Mr. 
Thomson be correct, that one at least out of the six should have been a 
copy of these particular drawings printed from the second or duplicate 
plates used in the bound volumes, but without the engraved letters. Both 
Mr. Dexter and the writer, however, may be mistaken instead of Mr. 
Thomson. He would, therefore, ask if any of the readers of The 
Dickensian have ever seen Parts 4 to 9 with the Phiz drawings printed 
from the same plates as used on the bound volume edition, but lacking the 
engraved titles? 

While on the subject of the Pickwick plates the writer has discovered a 
fact that he has never seen stated in print, viz., that there are three sets 
of plates of the four Seymour drawings of Part 1, viz. : the originals drawn 
by Seymour himself used in the first issue, the Phiz reproductions used in 
later issues of the part, and a second set of reproductions by Phiz, with the 
engraved titles used in the bound volume edition,—Wa. Giype WILKINS. 
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WILKIE COLLINS AND “THE FROZEN DEEP” 


(pee following letter is interesting as showing how highly Wilkie 

Collins appreciated the acting of Dickens and Mark Lemon and 
their company of players. It has been sent to us by Mr. W. Glyde 
Wilkins, of Philadelphia, who possesses the original. 

My pEar Mr. Kent,—It is not easy to resist the temptation to say 
Yes to any request of yours—but, for consistency’s sake, I must refrain 
from accepting the proposal of the Amateur Company. I can certainly 
not “count on my two fingers’’ the number of applications to perform 
“The Frozen Deep’’ which have reached me—and which have been re- 
fused for one sufficient reason. No amateur company that I ever saw or 
heard of can perform the piece. I shall be reminded of the amateur 
company which did perform it. Let me see a new amateur company with 
two such born actors in it as Charles Dickens and Mark Lemon, and 
they shall have the piece directly—and, what is more, those two “ leading 
men ”’ shall be offered Fifty pounds a week each (supposing them to be 
amateurs of moderate income) to appear on the public stage, in two new 
parts of my writing. 

Forgive a late reply to your kind letter. The printers are close be- 
hind me. ; 


Yours always truly, 
W. C. 
Many thanks for the information about the British Museum. The 
piece shall be sent there, of course. 
90, Gloucester Place, Portman Square, W. 
February 3rd, 1881. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


THE DRAMATISATION OF DICKENS 


Si1r,—May I be allowed to raise a doubt in reference to Mr. Walter 
Dexter’s assertion in your May issue that Dickens’s works do not make 
good plays? Whose is the fault? May it not be that Dickens’s dramatists 
do not make good Dickens ? 

Say, for example, a Dickens play is to be produced. We look forward to 
its production, and we witness and enjoy its performance. We judge the 
players and allot each his status of merit from the standpoint of our own 
opinions; then we go home with a sense of disappointment outweighing 
that of our enjoyment. And why? Because, however well the play has 
been produced—however well the actors may have played their parts—nine 
times out of ten we feel that it is not Dickens / 

The dramatist may have sat down to work with the idea of producing 
Dickens, but he has finished by producing—himself ! 

Now, if a dramatist would make a real success out of the work of a great 
writer, would it not be well to forget himself and his own opinions for the 
time being, before taking up his task ? 

Ruskin tells us that our own opinions and ambitions when dealing with 
good books are useless. ‘We must love them,” he says, ‘and show our 
love by a true desire to be taught by them, and to enter into their thoughts. 
To enter into theirs, observe, not to find our own expressed by them. Ifthe 
person who wrote the book is not wiser than you, you need not read it; he 
will think differently from you in many respects . . . . at least, be sure that 
you go to the author to get at his meaning, not to find yours.’”’ This last 
clause surely answers the whole question of the—why? We are not 
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satisfied with getting at Dickens’s meaning ; we must express our own, even 
at the expense of cutting out important characters or causing those whom 
Dickens has undoubtedly killed to come to life again; and therefrom 
springs the sense of failure. Let us forget our own and get at our author's 
meaning of both scenes and characters—that, and nothing else—then, 
perhaps, we may hope to produce better Dickens plays. 
I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 
Emme M, MINIKEN. 


Sir,—As the author of the recent play “‘ Little Emily,” which has been 
criticised in your columns, may I be permitted to occupy a little of your 
space in reply to my critics? 

I am pleased to see that Mr. Dexter agrees with me that Micawber, 
Uriah Heep, etc., have nothing to do with the story of “ Little Emily,” 
and should not therefore figure in the play. Fully realising that the play 
could be materially improved, I do not, however, agree with him in the 
remainder of his letter. 

I am accused of gloominess, and yet am told in the same breath that 
the ending of the play should have been as in the book. I am not con- 
cerned with what other play writers have done with “ Little Emily,”’ but 
I would point out that as my version deals solely with her story—to my 
knowledge the first play to do so—it would have been faulty play con- 
struction to have ended it in any other manner than happily. It should 
be borne in mind that she is the heroine in this version, whereas in the 
other adaptations she has only been of minor importance. I admit that 
to totally alter the ending of the book is daring, but no more so than 
‘writing up,’’ as I did, the scenes in which Barkis figured, yet, accord- 
ing to the critics, more of this should have been done. Mr. Dexter con- 
tends that the ending of the play was not “ possible.’” The attitude of 
Ham towards Emily was one of absolute forgiveness and unswerving love, 
and had he lived it would have been consistent with his character to have 
married him to “ Little Emily.’’ I endeavoured to make it clear in the 
play that “ Little Emily ’’ conquered her aversion to meeting Ham again 
that she might not be the cause of driving Peggotty and the others to 
leave England. Surely not an impossible trait of human character? 
Had Mr. Dexter seen the play in addition to having read it, he would pro- 
bably have appreciated this. 

Of course we shall not agree on these points. I do not expect to con- 
vert my critics entirely ; but if my “Little Emily’ has in any way set 
the “ball rolling ’’ on a new course, and will do anything towards making 
dramatists realise that it is not necessary to put all the principal char- 
acters of a book on the stage, it will have achieved something. Perhaps, 
later on, we shall find them realising that it is permissible to alter in- 
cidents as well. I would point out that in the original report it was 
stated that “as a play it was distinctly good.”” I intended it as a play. 

Yours faithfully, 
Frepk. T. Harry. 


ERRATUM 


Str,—I note (ref. p. 132) that the curious and interesting fragment of 
Charles Dickens’s letter is a little obscured by an omission—perhaps my 
error. The words “crouching together in a little trench,’’ etc., should 
read ‘crouching together in a little trench at the back of the cage.” 

Yours faithfully, 
2 A. CHAPLIN. 

Hill Vicarage, Falfield, Gloucestershire, April 30th, 1909. 
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DICKENS AND TEMPERANCE 


Srr,—I have recently been favoured with the record of a conversation 
with Dickens, which I have little doubt will be of interest to you and 
possibly may interest many Dickensian readers. It comes in my pos- 
session under the following circumstances :—A few weeks ago I was asked 
to read “The Brick Lane Incident’? and to speak on “ Dickens and 
Temperance’ at a temperance society. I remembered having heard an old 
friend of mine speak of a conyersation he once had with Dickens, and 
wrote him asking if he would kindly detail it for me. He writes me as 
follows :— 

“T am sending you what you ask for. ... What you heard me say 
was as follows: ‘In 1861 I had the pleasure of two hours of Dickens’s 
company on the lawn at the back of the house of Mr. Philip Philips, 
one of his old friends; he had called at 3 p.m. instead of 5 p.m., and 
Mr. Philips was not at home. I was visiting my sister, who was house- 
keeper at Gloucester House, Larkall Lane. We strolled about and talked, 
and naturally drifted into talk about his works, characters, &. We 
talked freely, for he was a most congenial fellow, and presently we 
touched upon the “ Brick Lane Incident.’? I told him I thought that 
it was a libel on the temperance movement, and he admitted that when 
he wrote the Pickwick Papers he knew little of the movement; he had 
seldom come into close contact with any total abstainers, and did not at 
all appreciate the gravity of the movement. He had, however, since 
had many conversations with his friend, the late Geo. Cruikshank, and 
said that as a result of information from that and other sources his 
opinions had entirely altered, and that if he had to write the Papers at 
that later date he should considerably modify, qualify, or altogether 
omit the incident. I liked him for his frankness, for it is not every man 
of his standing and reputation who would have confessed that he had 
ever been in error. . . . He laughingly told me I could not find that kind 
of fault with his Christmas Carol, and I remember that when old Scrooge 
sent the fine turkey to Tom there is no mention of drink being sent with 
it. It is certain that he never made an apology for what was then 
known as excess, and that even Mr. Pickwick is made to look ridiculous 
and contemptible in the wheelbarrow episode. One idea, however, runs 
through the whole of his works, and that is the grandeur and nobility 
of altruism... and after all that principle is the rock foundation of 
the temperance cause.’ 

* Yours very truly, 
© ASrIVES 
“The Nest, Kingsdown, Sevenoaks. 
“March ist, 1909.”’ 


My friend Mr. Stiles is now an old man, but for many years he was 
an ardent temperance worker in South London. By the way, I visited, 
on the 3rd March, the famous meeting place of ‘‘ The Brick Lane Branch of 
the United Grand Junction Temperance Association,’’ and found that 
further alterations have taken place since the article “Through White- 
chapel with Dickens’? by Mr. Matz appeared in The Dickensian for 
September, 1905. No part of the building is now used for Mission Hall 
purposes, but the whole is now used as a carpenters’ shop. The “safe 
and commodious Jadder’’ up which Brother Tadger “stumbled with 
Mr. Stiggins,’” and down which Brother Tadger was knocked “head 
first ’’ later on, still stands however. 

Yours faithfully. 
A. W. Epwarps. 

33, Avondale Square, S.E. 

May 17th, 1909. 
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SHAKESPEARE AND MRS. GAMP 


Srz,—I wonder whether it has occurred to any of your readers that 
Dickens may have taken a hint from Shakespeare in his ‘“‘Gamp”’ con- 
ception? I am “dispoged’’ to think that the lady’s peculiar mode of 
speech was suggested by Dame Quickly, who addresses her friend Mistress 
Tearsheet as follows: ‘I’ faith, sweetheart, methinks now you are in an 
excellent good temperality ; your pulsidge beats as extraordinarily as heart 
would desire,’’ etc. (2nd part of ‘“‘ Henry IV.,’’ Act. II., Scene IV.). 

Perhaps Dickensians may ‘“‘ amuge”’ themselves in searching for other 
Shakespearean Gampisms (or, as I suppose I ought to say, “‘ Gampigms ”). 

Yours truly, 
F. 


THE DICKENS FELLOWSHIP 


HERE, THERE, AND EVERYWHERE 


NOTICE TO SECRETARIES. 


Reports of meetings should reach the Editor by the 18th of each month 
to ensure insertion. But tt will be a matter of GREAT CONVENIENCE tf 
Secretarves will send their reports immediately after the meetings have 
been held, and not’ watt until the time limit. Address c/o Publishers, 
11, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


CHARITABLE AND NEEDLEWORK GUILD.—The Hon. Secretary 
would again call attention to the fact that a few subscriptions to the 
Pension Fund are overdue since January last. She will be glad to receive 
these or new subscriptions. Any sum, from 1d. weekly, regularly sub- 
scribed, will assist us in keeping some poor Betty Higden who is not en- 
titled to the “Old Age Pension,’’ out of the dreaded workhouse. Only 
three subscriptions have been received toward the proposed purchase of 
a sewing machine. In order to help in this worthy object the following 
offer is made :—To every subscriber of sixpence toward its purchase we 
will forward, post free, a copy of our Dickens Bazaar Booklet Souvenir. 
It is worth having, and will assist the cause. 


BRIGHTON.—To the general regret of the members, the Branch 
finished its season on the Ist May last. Mr. Davey, the President, took 
the chair. It has been usual for the ladies of the Branch to undertake 
the programme of the last evening, and the old rule was again followed. 
Miss Mabel Russell-Davies had the direction, and her arrangements were 
completely successful. The audience would have certainly enjoyed hear- 
ing more of her efforts, but she had put herself down for only one recita- 
tion—the scene in which Kate Nickleby is engaged by Mrs. Wititterly, 
the contrasts of which give a reciter abundant opportunities, which were 
fully taken advantage of. Miss Alice Halsey, in a sterner selection, the 
quarrel between Mr. and Mrs. Dombey, was most effective; and a younger 
member, Miss Kathleen Clements, made a very promising first appear- 
ance in “A Child’s Dream of a Star,’’ one of the reprinted pieces. 
Musical relief was given by the skilful pianoforte performances of Miss 
Alona Russell-Davies and the trained singing of Miss May Summers. 
The concluding item was a duologue, “ The Opening of the Eyes of Mrs. 
Chick,’’? which the Misses Russell-Davies and Goring gave in character 
costume. The rich humour of this scene, with Mr. Dombey’s sister 
crushing poor Miss Tox, is peculiarly adapted for action, and the item 
was one of the most successful ever given at the Branch. Hearty thanks 
were accorded to Miss Russell-Davies and her helpers. 
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BRIXTON.—On April 26th the last general meeting (for the present 
session) of the Branch was held in the Ladies’ Parlour of Brixton Inde- 
pendent Church. The evening’s programme was very ably filled by Miss 
Frances Innocent (for literature) and Mrs. Max Guy (for music). Mr. 
Sidney Marriott presided. After an opening song by Mrs. Max Guy, 
Miss Innocent gave her recital of “‘ Boots at the Holly-tree Inn,” as the 
piece de résistance of the evening. After a musical interval, ‘ Dora’s 
Housekeeping ’’ was given by request. A song by Mrs. Max Guy was 
followed by a reading of “ The Kettle and the Cricket,”’ given by Mr. R. 
Allbut, which was well received. Two shorter recitals by Miss Innocent, 
and more pleasant singing on the part of Mrs. Guy, completed the 
evening’s proceedings. The interest of the occasion was enhanced by 
the visit of a member of the Melbourne Branch of the Fellowship, Mrs. 
Calloway, with greetings from the other side of the globe.—On May 10th 
the sixth annual conversazione was held at the Lecture Hall of Brixton 
Independent Church, with a full attendance of members and friends. 
The chair was occupied by the Hon. Secretary, Mr. Robert Allbut, and 
the programme comprised a bill of fare, literary and musical, which 
occupied nearly three hours in disposal. Mr. William Miles, F.R.S.L., 
took the foremost place in the proceedings, giving three splendid recitals, 
Shakespearian and Dickensian, and others were eimicahly rendered by 
Messrs. Howard Rose and J. W. Douglas. The musical portion of the 
entertainment was ably sustained by Mrs. Max Guy and Miss Sherlock, 
each lady contributing two songs in most excellent style, and Mr. George 
Brown, accompanied by Miss C. Grace Smith. 


DUBLIN.—The second session came to a close with a public meeting 
held on April 22nd in the Aberdeen Hall, Gresham Hotel. The Presi- 
dent, Sir Charles A. Cameron, C.B., occupied the chair. The event was 
one of unusual interest and importance owing to the presence of Miss 
Mary Angela Dickens, the novelist’s eldest granddaughter, and the 
attendance was very large. Sir Charles Cameron having referred to the 
progress of the Branch during the session, introduced Miss Dickens to the 
audience, whereupon the distinguished guest met with a reception which 
was almost embarrassing in its heartiness. In response, Miss Dickens 
made a delightful speech, in which she referred to her own very early 
recollections of her grandfather, and said she had a very great affection 
for the Dickens Fellowship, whose members she was always very glad to 
meet. Having gracefully spoken of the influence of Charles Dickens 
in the world to-day, Miss Dickens concluded by saying that if ever the 
memory of a man had been kept green in the hearts of his countrymen 
that man was her grandfather. Miss Dickens was. subsequently elected 
an honorary member of the Branch, after which recitals from the works 
of Dickens were given by Miss Flora McDonnell (“The Death of Little 
Dombey ’’), Mr. M. D. Collins (“Sydney Carton’s Sacrifice’’), and Mr. 
R. B. McMullen (“ Barkis is Willin’’’). Songs were contributed during 
the evening by Miss B. L’Estrange Graham, Mr. Ernest Cameron and 
Mr. F. W. Craig; instrumental music by the Misses Alton and Mr. 
Clarke Barry’s splendid string band; while the lighter side of the pro- 
gramme was ably sustained by the humorous items of Mr. Fred Jeffs 
and Mr. E. H. Kearney, B.L. 

On the conclusion of the meeting a company of about forty members 
and friends adjourned to the dining-roam of the hotel, where supper was 
laid. Sir Charles Cameron presided, with Miss Dickens as the guest of 
the evening. A very pleasant hour was thus spent, and the members 
were enabled to become personally acquainted with their visitor. Alto- 
gether it was an evening on which many will look back with much 
pleasure. ' 
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GLOUCESTER.—tThe last meeting for the session was held at North- 
gate Mansions un April 19th, the President (Mr. H. Godwin Chance) in 
the chair. The evening was occupied in the consideration of the con- 
cluding chapters of Nicholas Nickleby, and a very interesting and instruc- 
tive time was spent. There were three readers, and their respective con- 
tributions were received with much pleasure. Mrs. Garnham’s reading 
dealt with the retribution of Ralph Nickleby, in the chapter in which 
the family history of poor Smike is revealed by Brooker; Mr. W. Juckes 
gave a capital rendering of the part which the honest, breezy John 
Browdie played when “ Dotheboys Hall breaks up for ever’’; and Mr. 
H. W. Bruton read the dramatic chapter in which Ralph Nickleby 
“makes one last appointment—and keeps it.’? Mr. A. W. Beale called 
attention to some points connected with the work which had been so 
pleasantly discussed during the session. The President summed up, 
and remarked that members of the Fellowship had good reason to con- 
gratulate themselves upon being disciples of a real literary man. The 
President concluded by reading the last few sentences in the book, in 
which the grave of Smike is so touchingly referred to, as an example of 
the author’s ability as a charming writer of © puetic pruse.’’ The ex- 
Mayor (Mr. F. H. Bretherton), in proposing a hearty vote of thanks 
to the President for his services to the Branch during the session, said 
there was more poetry in much of Charles Dickens's prose than in certain 
of what was styled ‘“ poetry’’ of the present day. Mr. H. W. Bruton, 
who seconded the vote of thanks, said the President had done much to 
increase the popularity of the Fellowship in Gloucester during the two 
years in which he had occupied the position. Myr. Chance, in response, 
expressed the great pleasure it had afforded him to do what he could 
to help in extending an appreciation of Dickens’s works, and said he 
hoped that when the Branch re-assembled after the summer recess the 
membership would be larger than ever. 


HAMILTON, CANADA.—The last meeting of this Branch for the 
season was held on April 13th. Mrs. Sidney Dunn, the well-known 
Hamilton elocutionist, gave a dramatic rendering of the principal scenes 
in A Vale of Two Cities, her sister (Miss Herald) playing appropriate 
music. On the last day of April there was a pleasant little gathering 
at the house of Mr. and Mrs. F. W. Gates for the purpose of presenting 
Mr. C. W. Bell, the President, with a pair of pictures of Dickens sub- 
jects. His lordship the Bishop of Niagara made the presentation on 
behalf of the officers and council, and in a kind and humorous speech 
made acknowledgment of the valuable services Mr. Bell has rendered 
to the Branch, expressing the hope that, in spite of his increasing 
professional duties, he might still spare time to continue his efforts on 
behalf of “literature and philosophy.’’ Mr./ Bell has been President 
since the formation of the Branch in February, 1908, and has devoted 
much time and thought to advancing its progress. 


LIVERPOOL.—This Branch has to deplore the death of an ex-member 
of the Council, Mr. John R. Ramsden, who had been a member of the 
Branch for some years, practically since its foundation. He had made 
many friends, and it was with much regret that they heard of his death. 
There are not wanting those in Liverpool who will miss his cheery 
and kindly ways, and both they and the Fellowship as a whole will be 
the poorer without him. It is with very ill grace that we spare our 
friends, yet a long life is surely best foc heare not by count of years, 
but by expenditure of energy, a life strenuous and intense. Such a 
life we believe was what our friend strove to lead, and from the shores 
of time where we stand we send after him the glad call: “ Fare ever, 
there as here.” 
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MONTREAL.—A new Branch was formed in the city on March 5th, 
which already promises to be an excellent and influential one. The Rey. 
Dr. Symonds was elected Honorary President, and Mr. J. Porteous 
Arnold President. Mr. KE. H. Wilkinson was elected Secretary. Meet- 
ings will be held from October to May, and there is every indication 
that much talent for making them enjoyable and interesting will be 
found among the members. The membership fee is 50 cents, with an 
entrance fee of 50 cents. Already many Dickensians have joined the 
Branch, and when it gets into full swing in the coming autumn, the 
Branch will find itself a stronghold of Canadian admirers of Dickens. 


PHILADELPHIA, U.S.A.—Over 200 members and guests made up 
the largest meeting yet held by the Philadelphia Branch at the Walton 
Hotel, on April 28th. President John M. Patterson occupied the chair. 
Mr. B. W. Matz, Editor of The Dickensian, and Miss M. C. O’Neill, 
of Chester, Pa., who has the honour of being the organiser of the first 
Branch of the Fellowship in America, and who gave invaluable assist- 
ance in the formation of this Branch, were elected honorary members, 
together with Eugene Miller, James 8. McCartney and Louis Lukes, 
to whom we are truly grateful for many acts of substantial kindness. 
Twenty new members were elected at the last meeting of the Executive 
Council. A committee was appointed to draft suitable resolutions on 
the death of George C. Thomas, one of our first members, who is said to 
have possessed the most valuable Dickens collection in America, and 
who was widely known for his philanthropies. The evening’s programme 
opened with some delightful selections by the La Favorita Quartette, 
composed of Julia G. Robinson, Katherine Rosenkranz, Anthony D. 
McNichol, and Henry Hotz, Wm. Silvano Thunder being the accom- 
panist. Mrs. Elizabeth Wager-Smith read an interesting paper on 
“The Drood Mystery,”’ and was followed by J. K. Thompson, who gave 
the account of the Brick Lane Branch temperance meeting from Pick- 
wick. The feature of the evening was the debate upon the subject: 
“Resolved that the pen of Charles Dickens failed to draw the picture 
of a real woman.’’ Miss Curtis Wager-Smith opened for the affirmative, 
and after reviewing all the great female characters of poetry and fiction 
declared that Dickens’s women were either overdrawn or underdrawn. 
Mr. Leigh Mitchell Hodges, for the negative, riddled the former speaker’s 
arguments, and declared he would rest his side of the case on Fs aN at- 
tention to that womanly woman, Agnes Wickfield. Mr. C. J. Lippmann 
spoke humorously but unconvincingly for the affirmative, and Miss 
Carolyn L. Sage closed the debate with a strong and well-constructed 
argument in which Bella Wilfer, with others, was held up as a type of 
real woman. The judges, consisting of Frank J. Pryor, jun., Miss Rose 
Wilson, and John Thomson, deeded in favour of the negative side, and 
the applause which greeted the decision indicated that it was a popular 
one. 


PITTSBURG, U.S.A.—The regular monthly meeting of the Branch 
was held at the Rooms of the Engineers’ Society of Western Pennsylvania, 
Fulton Building, on Thursday evening, April 8th. Over sixty members 
were present, and were given a literary treat by Mrs. Mary Roberts 
Rinehart, the author of “The Man in Lower Ten.’’ Mrs. Rinehart’s 
subject was “Some Women of Dickens Novels.’’ Mrs. Florence R. Wade 
read a paper, “Some Children of Dickens,’’ and also read Dickens’s 
beautiful little story, ‘“‘A Child’s Dream of a Star.’’ Mr. Harvey S%. 
Patterson, jun., also read a paper dealing with Dickens’s pictures of 
the Poor. 

SOUTHAMPTON —The annual meeting took place on April 19th, 
when the annual report and balance-sheet was submitted by the Hon. 
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Secretary, both of which were passed, the latter showing a satisfactory 
balance. Mr. J. R. Smith, J.P., was unanimously re-elected President, 
and Miss E. E. Moody Hon. Secretary and Treasurer. Nearly all the 
other officers were re-elected, with some additions. 


TORONTO, CANADA.—Vice-President A. M. Denovan presided at 
the March meeting, the book of the evening being A Tale of T'wo Cities. 
The programme included an address by Prof. G. M. Wrong, of Toronto 
University, dealing with the period of the French Revolution. Read- 
ings by Miss Winifred Parker, Miss Grace Merry and other talented 
members of the Branch were thoroughly enjoyed by the large audience. 
At the April meeting the President, E. 8. Williamson, occupied the 
chair in the absence, through illness, of Vice-President J. B. Harris, 
and a most interesting evening was devoted to Great Expectations. Mr. 
J. J. Kelso, Superintendent of Neglected Children for the Province of 
Ontario, spoke on the work of his Department, which is in harmony 
with the principles so warmly advocated by Dickens for the saving of 
children. Mr. R. A. Donald, Mr. Thos. Harrison (late of the Glasgow 
Dickens Society), Miss Coleman, and Miss Lobb also contributed to the 
programme. The Fellowship Players repeated their successes of former 
seasons at the Guildhall on March 23rd to 27th, giving three performances 
of “Little Nell,”’ and two of The Cricket on the Hearth. The hall was 
crowded each night, and the new play—‘ Little Nell’’-so well received, 
that the Players decided to again compete for the trophy offered by 
the Governor-General of Canada. The competition takes places this 
year at Montreal, at his Majesty’s Theatre. 


DICKENSIANA MONTH BY MONTH 
BOOKS. 


Leaves of the Lower Branch: The Attorney in Life and Letters. By 
E. B. V. Christian. With frontispiece, ‘‘ Dodson and Fogg,” and chapters 
dealing with Dickens’s Lawyers. London: Smith, Elder & Co. 6s. 

London's Lure. A prose anthology. By Helen and Lewis Melville. 
London. George Bell & Sons. 3s. 6d. net. 

MAGAZINE AND NEWSPAPER ARTICLES. 

“¢ A Christmas Carol’ on the Stage.’’ Westminster Gazette, April 21st. 

“The Bystander, by J. Ashby Sterry : Southwark Bridge.” The Graphic, 
May Ist. 

or Talks about Old London : a Deal with Charles Dickens.” Hvening News, 
May Ist. 

Novel Point in Libel Law: Dickens’s Experience.” Daily Express, 
April 28th, and others. 

“Early Scenes in ‘David Coppertield.’”” By Darby Stafford. Illus. 
Great Thoughts, May 1st. 

“ Pickwick B.C. Easter Tour.” Illus. Cycling, April 21st. 

“The Schoolmaster in Fiction.” The Globe, May 7th. 

“Charles Dickens” (continued). By John T. Page. Hast London 
Advertiser, April 24th, May 8th and 15th. 

“Serious People and Dickens.” Manchester Guardian, May 12th. 

“Deportment.” The Teacher, May 8th. 

“The Dickens Examination Paper: Award of Prizes.” The Readers’ 
Review, May. 


DIARY OF DICKENS MEETINGS 


June 4, Shrewsbury Branch: Children’s Outing. 
19, Liverpool Branch: Annual Pic-nic to Chester. 
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